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A STUDY OF EDITORS. 


“Since I came to New York a green- 
horn,” said a woman writer, “I have found 
a good deal of interest and some innocent 
amusement in the study of the magazine 
editor. He was a new species of the human 
genus to me, and I have tried to understand 
him. 

“In the first place, it is quite useless to 
say that an article goes entirely on its merits 
or the nature of the magazine. I once wrote 
an article on the cuisine of a distant corner 
of the world where I happened to have spent 
some time. It was peculiarly adapted to the 
literary departments of magazines published 
distinctively for the home woman. 


“T sent it to the editor of one such maga- 
zine with a little note telling how I came to 
get the material. It came back with nothing 
but my own letter inside. I sent it to 
another. It was returned with merely the 
printed slip of regrets. I sent it to a third 
editor, and he figuratively fell on my neck 
with joy and asked for more of the same 
kind. 

“ Now these three magazines were of pre- 
cisely the same class. My story was exactly 
as well suited to one as to another. It hap- 
pened to hit the third editor and not the 
others, that’s all. 

“The lack of co-ordination, the sort of 
blind working at cross purposes in magazine 
offices, has sometimes impressed me. When 
I first came to New York I had a little one- 
column story in a certain Saturday evening 
paper about some people I knew who had 
photographed wild animals. It was just at 
the height of the wild-animal-story craze. 
Wildcats and blacktail deer were roaming 
through the pages of every magazine. 

“The following Monday I received a note 
from the editor of the evening newspaper 
which enclosed a letter from the woman 
editor of a very well-known periodical. 
This woman editor asked him to give her 
the name and address of the writer of my 
little story, which, she was good enough to 
say, had impressed her very much. I went 
to see the woman editor with hopes rising 
high. 

“She wanted a wild animal story, and 
was sure from some things in my story that 
I could write it for her. I wrote the story 
and sent it on, with a reminder to the woman 
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editor that it was the story she had spoken 
to me about. It came back speedily with a 
letter from a man editor, which ran some- 
thing like this :— 
t * 
Dear Miss Blank: You have not handled your 
material in the right way. There are many very able 
and well-known. wtiters. writing animal stories to- 
day. But you have here two people who have done 
a very unusual and interesting thing in photograph- 
ing wild animals as they have done. Your story 
should have been about them instead of about 
animals, which you can hardly know as much about 
as men who have spent years in studying them. 


“So I re-wrote my story, making it about 
the two photographers instead of about the 
animals, and sent it on, together with a 
statement that my first story had been writ- 
ten in accordance with instructions. My 
second story came back with a letter from 
the woman editor. She said :— 

Dear Miss Blank: I am very much disappointed 
in your story. I thought the understanding between 
us was that you should write us an animal story. 


Blank’s Magazine is not in the least interested in 
these two photographers. 


“TI wrote her a civil note, enélosing the 
letter from her male colleague, and never re- 
ceived any 


reply to that communication. 
The names of these two people who played 
ball with me in this fashion are known to 
every reader of American magazine litera- 
ture. There are not in the United States 
two magazine writers better known. 

“In another instance I encountered a pe- 
culiar sort of vague blindness in an editor. I 
had sold the editor several stories, when an 
idea occurred to me which I thought would 
suit his publication ; but it was not a sub- 
ject on which a woman’s name could carry 
any conviction. It was an article on saloons. 
So I wrote the article in the name of my 
brother, a business man who never sets pen 
to paper except to sign his name, if he can 
help it. 

“Now this editor had bought my stories ; 
he had discussed articles with me personally 
in his office; my brother’s name was the 
same as mine, our address was the same. 
Nevertheless it apparently never dawned 
upon him that there was any connection be- 
tween us. 

“He greeted my brother as a new writer, 


although no inexperienced writer could have 
written that article, and asked him to sub- 
mit more material, which I obligingly did 
for him. Still more surprising, when the 


* check came it ‘was for exactly one-third 


more than the same editor had ever paid me 
for any stuff I had sold him under my own 
name. It is hardly to be supposed that I 
wrote so very differently in the course of a 
few months that one of my articles was 
worth a third more than another. It seemed 
more likely that the editor discriminated in 
favor of the abler sex. At any rate, it was 
a tip for me, and my succeeding correspond- 
ence with this editor was carried on under 
my- brother's name. ; 

“A certain attitude of superiority on the 
part of magazine editors is frequently appa- 
rent. A certain editor had bought one 
fiction story of mine and returned others. 
I didn’t blame him for this. I knew they 
were n’t like the first story, and for that 
reason I didn’t get angry at the condescend- 
ing tone in which he wrote of my poor 
efforts, the. great, the immeasurable height 
from which he handed me down criticism 
and instructions. 

“ Now we were taking his magazine in our 
house at the time, the subscription happen- 
ing to have been made under my sister’s 
name. An article appeared which was ex- 
quisitely distasteful to me as a woman. At 
just the same time came a printed announce- 
ment from the business office of the maga- 
zine informing my sister that her subscrip- 
tion had expired and inviting her to renew it. 

“TI sat down and wrote a letter to the 
business manager of the magazine. I en- 
closed his invitation to renew, and said I 
was glad it had come during the same month 
as the article which I named. I said that 
that article was offensive to every woman 
of sense and brains, and that never again 
should his magazine be brought into my 
house. I dipped my pen in gall and slung 
it with such skill as I had attained in the 
pursuit of my trade. My sister signed the 
letter and I sent it on. 

“An answer came almost by return mail, 
and I was surprised to see at the end the 
old familiar signature of my editor. He 
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wrote explaining the article, deprecating my 
sister’s wrath, presenting to her another 
point of view. He wrote gently, mildly, with 
humility. That was another tip for me. 
When the editors are superior to us it is 
not necessarily because we are inferior. It 
may be merely because we aren’t sub- 
scribers. 

“There are particular limitations to every 
publication, certain things which they will 
not accept, either in fiction or any other 
form. That is natural and reasonable. You 
don’t expect to sell chairs to a man who 
deals in wheat, but there are also certain 
shadowy restrictions which pertain to all 
magazine writing. 

“The hackneyed joke of the happy ending 
is one of them. It is possible to sell a story 
with a sad ending, but it must be a very 
superior story, with other qualities that ren- 
der it specially acceptable to the particular 
editor who takes it. No average story can 
go through with an unhappy ending in any 
magazine in this country. That I am ready 
to affirm. 

“ Now there are at least as many unhappy 
as happy things in life. Real stories end 
sadly at least as often as happily. There- 
fore art in this respect is practically ex- 
cluded from the current magazines. 

“Minor prejudices cut some figure. I 
once had a story refused by one of the lead- 
ing ten-cent magazines because the heroine 


married a foreigner. That struck me as de- 
licious. Another was refused because the 
heroine, arriving at a railroad station to visit 
some people in the country, and finding no 
one to meet her, drove to the place in com- 
pany with a young doctor to whom she had 
never been introduced. 

“The same editor told me with perfect 
frankness that he returned another story of 
mine because he had had his stenographer 
read it and it didn’t interest her, and he re- 
fused another because it gave the Southern 
side in a Civil War story. 

“This man was perfectly frank in giving 
his reasons for all refusals. Most of them 
won't do that, and you have to beat about 
in the dark and formulate reasons for your 
failures from the general trend of what goes 
through and what comes back. 

“The funniest thing I ever had happen to 
me was after an editor had refused several 
things of mine. Then there came into my 
hands a letter of introduction to the man 
who owned the publication, from a very dear 
friend of his. I sent the letter to the owner 
and an article. 

“ After a while I got a letter from my 
editor. He said that he had perused the 
article handed him by Mr. Blank with much 
pleasure, that he had accepted it, and that 
he congratulated me on my improvement. 
Was n't that funny ?” 


The New York Sun. A. E. Parker. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BOOKS. 


Our incorrigible tendency toward catch- 
ing half-glimpses and side-lights of truth 
renders the working of human opinion, un- 
satisfactory though it be, a rather fascinat- 
ing study. Mr. Le Gallienne’s enthusiastic 
volume, “How to Get the Best Out.of 


, 


Books,” and Miss Repplier’s iconoclastic 
essay on “Our Belief in Books,” appearing 
as they did at very nearly the same time, 
make entertaining companion-pieces. Ac- 
cording to Miss Repplier, the magic word 
“books” raises up in the public mind a 
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mysterious world of might— awesome 
powers of light or of darkness. Books, she 
would have us understand, are to the popu- 
lar consciousness an assemblage of house- 
hold gods for our benediction, or a fetich for 
our bane; and her brilliant raillery has 
much of truth to play upon, although, in the 
modern decadence of reverence, even 
BOOKS do not inspire all of the old-time 
awe. But they inspire it in Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne. Not the old bishop of Durham, 
whose rhapsody Miss Repplier quotes as her 
text, is more sweeping in his lettered 
ascriptions of praise than is Richard Le Gal- 
lienne : — 
“What are my books? My friends, my loves, 

My church, my tavern, and my only wealth ; 

My garden ; yes, my flowers, my bees, my doves, 

My only doctors, and my only health.” 

With this bit of his own verse-making Mr. 
Le Gallienne prefaces one of his chapters. 
We must not here take him too seriously, 
however, for from the testimony of his 
books themselves it is plain that he has other 
interests than those of letters alone. But 
the point to be made in weighing the com- 
parative values of things lies in this 
thought,— that it is not only, or chiefly, that 
literature is not our all: we cannot say that 
it is even our first : it is the comment upon 
life, and life is more than its commentary. 
The constant and unwritten commentary that 
one’s own mind affords is itself, indeed, a 
dearer possession than the _ recorded 
thoughts of others. 

Miss Repplier rings all the changes both 
of the worship and of the arraignment of 
books ; they were burned, she says, with 
heretics, avoided as corrupters, or lauded to 
the skies as saviors of mankind. But the 
lady doth protest too much. There is some- 
thing real behind all this Belief in Books, 
however well it lends itself to ‘her lively 
irony, and although it is directly opposed 
to her own view of polite literature. For 
this viewpoint of her own she finds a cham- 
pion back in the past in Rev. Mark 
Patterson : “ Books,” he says in her quota- 
tion, “are written in response to a demand 
for recreation by minds roused to intelli- 
gence, but not to activity.” “In response to 


a demand for recreation.” That literature — 
polite literature—is for entertainment is 
Agnes Repplier’s estimate, and indeed it is 
an admirable entertainment, as many in- 
stances will prove beyond a peradventure ; 
but why—why must its uses be limited 
to any single motive, except, indeed, the one 
ever-present motive of expressing the 
author’s mind? The author—if we view 
him collectively —is a man of many minds, 
and his results in literature have a 
chameleon-like variety. He is a humorist, a 
poet, a philosopher, a reformer; and he 
writes according to the color of his mind. 
To attempt to label him either as enter- 
tainer or as teacher were to emulate the 
famous company of blind men who went of 
old to see the elephant. The story goes — 
as in the rhyme of John G. Saxe — that one 
of these unseeing beings chanced to catch 
the animal by his “ squirming trunk,” and 
at once proclaimed him like to a snake; 
another touched his thin, flat ear and pro- 
nounced him like a fan, and still another 
who fell against his heavy side thought him 
“‘marvelously like a wall.” It is no less 
blind to circumscribe the author to any one 
function of his multiform office. : 
Perhaps, however, we should not take 
Miss Repplier’s lightness much more seri- 
ously than Mr. Le Gallienne’s seriousness. 
She must know, it would seem, of the 
weighty influence of literature as a whole — 
an influence which Schlegel rates above all 
other achievements of a nation. I should 
be rather glad, perhaps, to think with her 
that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was not at all 
responsible for the Civil War—the idea ts 
rather oppressive — but her argument is not 
altogether convincing. ‘“ When,” she says, 
“under the impetus of a profound and 
powerful emotion, the mighty will of a great 
event finds expression in literature —or at 
least in letters—the writer's mind speeds 
like a greyhound along the track of public 
sentiment. It does not create the senti- 
ment, it does not appreciably intensify it ; 
but it enables people to perceive more 
clearly the nature of the course to which 
they stand committed. These sympathetic 
triumphs are sometimes mistaken for liter- 
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ary triumphs. They are often thought to 
lead the chase they follow.” 

There is reason here as far as it goes. 
Rev. W. S. Rainsford, in describing the 
great religious awakening that followed his 
preaching in Toronto, many years ago, does 
not consider himself the originator of the 
movement. “The time was ripe,” he said, 
‘when I went into Canada.” There we have 
it— ‘The time was ripe.” The fuel was 
laid (to change metaphors), everything 
was in readiness for the spark of his word 
which was to kindle the spiritual flame. But 
the flame was kindled by the spark; there 
was not the ignition of spontaneous combus- 
tion: he preached to souls prepared, and 
the revival followed. The very fact that a 
writer's mind “speeds along the track of 
public sentiment” argues an_ especially 
powerful influence for him. The way is pre- 
pared beforehand for his triumph. The fuel 
is laid, the torch is in his hand, and the blaze 
may be expected. The impetus that a book 
may gain through this mental preparation 
for its favorable reception is enough to give 
pause to the precipitate and to inspire the 
sincere. 

But perhaps Miss Repplier is hardly aware 
how much her own mind “ follows the tracks 
of public sentiment.” The tendency to make 
light of literature and of life is not original 
with her. The grave belief in books which 
affords her so much merriment is now but 
a meagre survival of mediaeval days, when, 
as we have been pleasantly reminded by a 
recent magazine article (“The Mediaeval 
Library,’ in Harper’s Monthly ), the labori- 
ously-made volumes were few and precious 
—treasures to be fastened with chains to 
their shelves ; when librarians “ were sworn 
into office on the holy gospels” ; and when 
their sacred charge of written pages were 
denominated “the food” and “weapons of 
souls.” Miss Repplier’s irony harks far 
back, indeed. 

Something of that old spirit seems to have 
been still abroad in Wordsworth’s time. 
His recommendation of a “ wise passive- 
ness” of mind was given in supposititious 
answer to one of the still-lingering book- 


worshipers of his day. This is the sup- 
posed remonstrance which he was answer- 
ing in his poem :— 

“ Where are your books ? — that light bequeathed 

To Beings else forlorn and blind. 
Up ! up! and drink the spirit breathed * 
From dead men to their kind.” 

Do we meet with anything approaching 
this spirit in recent times—except it be 
from the few who, like Mr. Le Gallienne, 
carry forward to us the scent of the old gar- 
dens of literature? There is enough re- 
maining of the seriousness of old to save 
us, indeed, from utter levity, and there are 
and always will be individuals in need of the 
adjuration to cast off care; but as a com- 
munity the present fashion of mankind is 
to throw over the ballast unbidden; and 
while there is a kind of seriousness peculiar 
to our own times, it is the kind that is 
found among the contests of our sporting 
community and, superlatively, in the mad 
game of money-making. There are de- 
generate novelists, too, whose seriousness 
has aroused Miss Repplier’s just derision 
by throwing themselves into their morbid 
themes with the zeal of saintly enthusiasts, 
advocating lawlessness of mind and morals 
with all hysterical gravity. Of the practical 
seriousness of social anarchy, also, the world 
has had too tangible evidence. Revolt, dis- 
order, and the gaming spirit bear out Miss 
Repplier’s charge. 

Among the signs of reaction from the old- 
time gravities may be classed, perhaps, the 
growing tendency (of which Miss Repplier 
herself is an instance) to decry what has 
been sometimes called the “conscious moral 
purpose” in imaginative literature—a phe- 
nomenon, I confess, which is insufferable at 
its worst, and only, perhaps. to be really 
advocated at its best ; but its best is a wholly 
normal and truly admirable thing. The 
authors who make objection to a serious 
purpose in polite literature are mainly, in my 
reading experience, those whose own books 
do not suggest a type of mind that tends to 
express truth in parables. Mr. Crawfort’s 
many fascinating tales and Miss Repplier’s 
unfailingly brilliant talk may be the products 
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which we desire from them, but we like 
other matter from other minds, and we 
sometimes have dearer preferences. 

Mr. Le Gallienne’s volume, “ How to Get 
the Best Out of Books,” is to me worth 
while, if only because of the concluding 
chapter —on “The Novel and Novelists of 
To-day.” Of Meredith, Tolstoy, and Bjérn- 
sen he says : “ All three have used the novel 
to far finer issues than even the most clas- 
sical entertainment. In their hands the 
novel is the parable of the modern world.” 
Then he chooses instances of other and 
lesser authors whose novels also contain 
good meat. “There are few successful 
novelists to-day,” he remarks, “that are not 
psychologists, and sociologists as well.” 
Mr. Le Gallienne treats of the novel with 
the same comprehensiveness that one would 
use for the essay ; and why should he not ? 
The foremost idea connected with the novel 
may be entertainment, perhaps, but so is 


edification the primal association with the 
essay. Yet the essay can entertain, and 
even amuse, and that a novel may be replete 
with psychic or intellectual meaning is a fact 
attested by many more instances than even 
Mr. Le Gallienne gives. As a form of lit- 
erature it may have lost some solemnity with 
the years, but it has multiplied in signifi- 
cance.” 

Mr. Le Gallienne may be, perhaps, a little 
serious over his shelves of fiction, but the 
simple fact remains that in this or in any 
other field of literature it is the character 
of the author’s mind (to speak sweepingly ) 
that determines the character of his book — 
and the book’s intrinsic value; though its 
yield of fruit depends in great measure upon 
the soil into which its seed shall fall. These 
statements are the barest of truisms; but 
there are occasions when truisms fall natur- 
ally into line. 

Newsurcu, N. Y. 


Leila R. Ramsdell. 





EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS. 


——_ 


XXXI.— By tHE EpiTor or THE SKETCH 
Book. 


The Sketch Book is to appear monthly at 
Manchester, N. H., as a booklet of sketches 
in prose, poetry, and illustration, containing 
original and other matter inspired by the 
beauty of Nature, and particularly the joy 
of life among the mountains and valleys, 
fields and woods, lakes and streams, and sea- 
shore of New Hampshire. 

It is meant to be a little messenger for 
the tired in mind or in body, telling of the 
refreshing, health-giving influences of out- 
door life throughout the year ; for the lover 
of Nature, telling of panorama and scenic 
view, of forest rambles and walks a-field ; 
for the student of Nature, telling of bird 
neighbors, trees, and wayside flowers ; and 


for the summer guest, telling of restfulness 
and recreation. 

Contributions to its pages are desired 
from writers in sympathy with state and na- 
tional interest in the welfare of New Hamp- 
shire as an “outdoor life” state, and the 
range of contributions includes such topics 
as scenic attractions, advantages for summer 
homes, railroad, carriage, and automobile 
routes, hotel facilities, roads and farms, sea- 
shore, mountains and lakes, fishing, tramp- 
ing and mountain climbing, forestry, botany, 
geology, ornithology, and kindred topics in- 
cident to Nature and outdoor life. 

Thousands of pleasure-seekers have taken 
away exquisite memories of “the vision as 
they saw it” of some part of New Hamp- 
shire’s diversified beauty. 
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The purpose of the Sketch Book is to 
crystallize these memories in such form that 
they may reach others who are yet to know 
that America has no more beautiful, health- 
ful, or restful a Canaan than the Granite 
state. 

Writers are invited to contribute articles 
for publication relative to Nature and .out- 
door life as they may have in mind some de- 
lightful experience of life in the open, in 
either prose or poetry; but short prose 
articles are most desired, — what side of the 
outdoor life most appeals to you; about a 
vacation stay in the country, and the asso- 
ciations found there ; about 1 season among 
the breakers and the surf, and what the sea 
waves: told; about tramping over dusky- 
mantled mountains, among hemlock and 
spruce ; about a week or a month in camp, 
“just to be lazy”; about dropping a line 
into lake or stream, and tell what happened ; 
about a hunt for game, and with what suc- 
cess ; about looking up an abandoned farm 





for a summer home, and the thoughts of 
bygone days it brought to mind; about go- 
ing back to the old farm, and how different 
it seemed from city life. These all make in- 
teresting articles, told in your own way, for 
those to read who have not “found the 
way,” but have nevertheless the spirit of the 
open. 

Little stories about native birds ( their 
habits and habitat) and about wild flowers, 
come across in the Nature student’s rambles, 
are desired. 

Articles need not necessarily pertain to 
New Hampshire, but to any state in the 
union, as well, though contributors are re- 
quested to suggest locality to which refer- 
ence is made. 

Manuscripts may be sent on approval, and 
when an acceptance is made of them a cash 
reward will be forwarded to the author, with 
due credit given ; otherwise they will be re- 
turned. Arthur E. Vogel. 


Mancuester, N. H. 





“snere are few cultivated families in whose 
library may not be found one, two, or half 
a dozen books of sonnets, each provided 
with its fourteen lines. Granting for the 
sake of argument that the sonnet is the very 
choicest type of poetic literature, what comes 
next to it? Is there no department of 
poetry containing work still more concen- 
trated, yet equally worthy to be followed up 
for its gems? Is there none equally good 
for occupation and even for study in the 
summer hours that are coming? I remem- 
ber happening in upon a little group of poets 
at Aldrich’s office during his days of Atlantic 
editorship, and they were debating some 
such theme, and all agreed that among 
English poems, Landor’s one-versed “ Rose 
Aylmer” fell upon the ear as the most per- 
fect, even if one could scarcely say why. It 
runs as follows :— 


WORDS THAT BURN. 









ROSE AYLMER. 


Ah what avails the sceptred race, 
Ah what the form divine ! 
What every virtue, every grace ! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 
Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 


After all, as it was justly urged by these 
young poets, no one equaled Landor in con- 
centration, even when he thus summed up 


his life or self-imagined life in a single verse 
of only four lines :— 


ON HIMSELF. 


I strove with none, for none was worth my strife ; 
Nature I lov’d, and next to Nature, Art ; 

I warm’d both hands before the fire of life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


Yet we need only to turn to the other ex- 
treme of emotion in Leigh Hunt’s hands and 
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find that the eight-lined verse is as unsur- 
passable in that direction : — 


RONDEAU. 


Jenny kiss’d me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in ; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in ; 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have miss’d me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 
Jenny kiss’d me. 


Nor did Leigh Hunt lose the charm of this 
measure when he translated, or more prop- 
erly imitated, from Madame d’Houdetot, the 
following :— 


LOVE AND AGE. 
When. young, I lov’d. At that enchanting age, 
So sweet, so short, love was my sole delight ; 
And when I reached the time for being sage, 
Still I lov’d on, for reason gave me right. 
Snows come at length, and livelier joys depart, 
Yet gentle ones still kiss these eyelids dim ; 
For still I love, and love consoles my heart ; 
"What could console me for the loss o' Him ? 


But; how instantly even Landor’s pathos 
must yield to that of the modern Yeats when 
the lingering love of many and many years 
concentrates itself in the latter’s four lines, 
perhaps the profoundest he ever wrote :— 


When you are old and gray and full of sleep, 
And nodding by the fire, take down this book, 
And slowly read, and dream of the soft look 

Your eyes had once, and of their shadows deep. 


How many loved your moments of glad grace, 
And loved your beauty with love false or true ; 
But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, 

And loved the sorrows of your changing face. 


But in turning from personal emotion to 
immortal dreams, no one has perhaps pro- 
duced eight lines more likely to be immortal 
than those of our own Whittier :— 

And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar ; 


No harm from Him can come to me 
Mn ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


Is it not marvelous that it should be not 
merely to a woman, but to one regarded by 


her friends as despondent in her foresight 
of the future, that we may look for such 
serene resignation as in this terse poem by 
Louise Chandler Moulton ? 


At end of Love, at end o* Life, 
At end of Hope, at end of Strife, 
At end of all we cling to so— 
The sun is setting — must we go ? 


At dawn of Love, at dawn of Life, 
At dawn of Peace that follows Strife, 
At dawn of all we long for so — 
The sun is rising —let us go! 


Consider what multiplying shelves full of 
books are written to tell us what life means, 
its purposes, and its ending, and then see 
how it is condensed into a few lines by Susan 
Coolidge : — 


Thank God for life : life is not sweet always, 
Hands may be heavy-laden, hearts care-full, 
Unwelcome nights follow unwelcome days, 
And dreams divine end in awakenings dull. 
Still it is life, and life is cause for praise, 
This ache, this restlessness, this quickening sting, 
Prove me no torpid and inanimate thing, 


I am alive !—and that is beauti ul. 


Susan Coolidge’s early friend, Helen Hunt 
Jackson (“H. H.”) unconsciously put the 
essence of her last poem, which was left un- 
finished, into two verses, the first and the 
last :— 


My body, eh? Friend Death, how now ? 
Why all this tedious pomp of writ ? 

Thou hast reclaimed it sure and slow 
For half a century, bit by bit. 


Ah, well, friend Death, good friend thou art: 
I shall be free when thou art through. 

Take all there is—take hand and heart: 
There must be somewhere work to do. 


And the schoolmate of “H. H.,” Emily 
Dickinson, of Amherst, wrote amid her shy- 
ness in one of her few conventional and 
regularly-formed poems, as follows :— 


The bee is not afraid of me, 
I know the butterfly ; 

The pretty people in the woods 
Receive me cordially. 


The brooks laugh louder when I come, 
The breezes madder play. 

Wherefore, mine eyes, thy silver mists ? 
Wherefore, O summer’s day ? 
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Jean Ingelow follows from a different 
point of view :— 


Where is our leisure ? Give us rest. 
Where is the quiet we possessed ? 

We must have had it once — were blest 
With peace whose phantoms yet entice. 
Surely the mother of mankind 

Longed for the garden left behind ; 

For we prove yet some yearnings blind 
Inherited from Paradise. 


These two verses represent the closing 
lines of Tennyson’s last and most perfect 
poem :— 

Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark ! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 

When I embark ; 


For though from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


And these lines, though different in struc- 
ture, belong to life, at its very last, as seen 
through Browning : — 

Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be. 

The last of life, for which the first was made: 
Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, “ A whole I planned, 


Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be 
afraid !” 


These two verses are from the never-to- 
be-forgotten poem by Henry Vaughan, per- 
haps the most beautiful of all spiritual 
poems. It is given with its quaint spell- 
ing :— 

They are all gone into the world of light ! 

And I alone sit lingring here ! 


Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 


I see them walking in an Air of glory 
Whose light doth trample on my days ; 

My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Meer glimering and decays. 


This is the last piece of foresight from 
Swinburne : — 


There shall be no more wars nor kingdoms won, 

But in thy sight whose eyes are as the sun 

All names shall be one name, all nations one, 
All souls of men in one man’s soul unite. 


O sea whereon men labor, O great sea 
That heaven seems one with, shall not 
things be ? 


these 


O earth, our earth, shall time not make us free ? 
Cry wellaway, but well befall the right. 


We sometimes meet with verses from the 
German whose calmness and love of Nature 
make them a model for more impetuous 
races of men, as in these by Eichendorf, 
which have been translated : — 


O Silence deep and strange ! 
The earth doth yet in quiet slumber lie : 

No stir of life, save on yon woodland range 
The tall trees bow as if their Lord passed by. 


Like to one new-create, 
I have no memory of grief and care ; 
Of all the things that vexed my soul of late 
I am ashamed in this calm morning air. 


Walt Whitman, whose flashes of inspira- 
tion are never more impressive than when he 
looks toward the barrier between life and 
death, gives us the following : — 


At the last, tenderly, 
From the walls of the powerful fortress’d house, 
From the clasp of the knitted locks, from the keep of 
the well-closed doors, 
Let me be wafted ! 


Let me glide noiselessly forth ; 
With the key of softness unlock the locks —with a 
whisper 
Set ope the doors, O Soul, 
Tenderly, be not impatient ! 


We may be sure that Professor Long- 
fellow, among the simpler poems of his 
earlier years, did not fail to preserve such an 
invocation as this : — 


O holy Night ! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before ! 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips of care, 
And they complain no more. 


Peace | peace ! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer ! 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed-for, the most fair, 
The best-beloved Night ! 


Emerson utters his whole lesson in eight 
lines; and we, as his fellow-countrymen, 
may well refresh our souls with them : — 

As the bird trims her to the gale, 
I trim myself to the storm of time ; 
I man the rudder, reef the sail, 
Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime : 
“ Lowly faithful, banish fear, 
Right onward drive unharmed ; 
The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed.” 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
The Boston Transcript. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e* 


In view of the New York World’s offer of 
prizes for the best scenarios of. plays, it may 


be well to say that a scenario is a synopsis. 
ofa play. It gives the characters, a descrip- 
tion of the acts, a few bits of the dialogue 
and some of the action, not necessarily all. 
It unfolds the plot and the development of 
the characters. The World makes these 
suggestions to competitors. : — 

“It should be remembered that the play sought is 


one which will fit the reauirements of a woman star 
whose power of portrayal includes both comedy and 
strong emotion. 

“Furthermore it should be a play of modern life 
in the United States, not a ‘costume’ play nor one 
based on historical episode. Nor should it deal with 
religious, political, or labor questions. 

“While sentiment and a good love story are essen- 
tial to the plot, what is wanted is more than merely 
a ‘pretty’ story. The play should be forceful, of 
vital human interest, and abounding in action and 
dramatic situation. Withal, it must be a ‘clean’ 
play ; not ‘ goody-goody’ nor preachy, but yet 
avoiding needless exposure of moral delinquency. 

“The introduction of characters with visible afflic- 
tions, such as cripples, deformed persons, victims of 
mental weakness, and the like, may call up memories 
to some in the audience of some one near and dear 
to them similarly afflicted, or may otherwise work 
harm. Such characters are dangerous to the success 
of any play, and should be avoided. 

“In writing the scenario, it is well to divide the 
story into acts. Three or four acts should suffice to 
set forth almost anv play.” 


* 


Autograph dealers and collectors of rare 
manuscripts agree that the tendency to use 
the typewriter is to increase gradually, but 
surely, the value of autographs. Those who 
are interested say that it is becoming diffi- 
cult to find any but typewritten letters of 
eminent men of this era, especially those in 
public office. The same is true of manu- 
scripts. Perhaps this will have a teudency 
to console. writers who cannot afford a type- 
writer, and who have to get out their manu- 
scripts in the old-fashioned way by hand. 


e*-s 


Of course, Will Irwin takes it for granted 
that the public will understand that his new 
book, “Confessions of a Con. Man,” is not 
an autobiography. 


* 


The complaint is often made by disap- 
pointed writers that editors do not know 
what they want, and it may be true, but most 
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of them know what they don’t want, without 
an instant’s hesitation. 


* 


The Christian Register for June 17 says: 
“Charles Rann Kennedy writes concerning 
‘The Motifs of “The Servant in the 
House,”’ ascribed to him by William S. 
Kennedy, that he had not read Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s story until after he wrote his play.” 
On the face of things, as THE WRITER im- 
plied last month might be the case, Mr. 
Kennedy owes Mr. Kennedy an apology. 

W. H. H. 


> 


“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 





Before and after the 


Prior and subsequent | et 
shooting. 


to the shooting. 


Rev, 
plains. 


com- Rev. Mr. Galpin com- 


Galpin 
| plains. 


The officer insisted on 
his observing the regu- 
lations. 


The officer insisted on | 
him observing the regu- | 
lations, 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Anna Sturges Duryea, whose poem, 
“Seed-Time and Harvest,” was printed in 
Harper’s Bazar for May, is also the author 
of two articles, “Making Friends of One’s 
Nerves” and “The New-Found Realm of 
the Sub-conscious,” which appeared in the 
June numbers of the Delineator and the De- 
signer. These articles are the outcome of 
Mrs. Duryea’s interest in psychological 
problems. Though she has published much 
fiction and verse, she has been for many 
years a student and a teacher of psychology, 
with special interest in the problems of the 
sub-conscious. Mrs. Duryea has taught 
psychology in Washington and in New 
York, and on going to Boston for a winter 
took a natural interest in the psycho- 
therapeutic work being done at Emmanuel 
church. She spends much of her time writ- 
ing and speaking, and Dr. Worcester has 
cordially authorized her to speak on the 
work known as the Emmanuel Movement. 
Mrs. Duryea believes that there is very 
much help for the average nervous American 


woman along the line of mental prophy- 
lactics and therapeutics, and is doing some- 
thing to prove her position. A dainty little 
story of hers, called “Sir Knight,” which 
the Putnams published some years ago, 
earned for her immediately a place. ( which 
for some reason she refused ) in the World’s 
Library of Best Literature. During the 
coming months the Delineator, Harper’s 
Bazar, and other magazines will publish arti- 
cles by Mrs. Duryea. 


Frances Pusey Gooch, whose novelette, 
“His Child’s Godmother,” was published in 
the Smart Set for May, is the wife of Robert 
E. Gooch, of Cleveland, O. She is a Ken- 
tucky woman, and a graduate of a Southern 
college. She decided upon a literary career 
at the age of twelve, and did juvenile con- 
tributions, editorial work on her college 
paper, short stories, and one _ novel, 
“Tangled Lives,” under various pen-names 
during her girlhood. “ Miss Mordeck’s 
Father,” published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, and “The Burden of Mystery,” 
run serially in a Southern magazine, were 
the first efforts under her own name, and 
both deal with subjects — double conscious- 
ness and hypnotism — which she now admits. 
her youth alone gave her courage to handle. 
Her literary career got side-tracked in a 
pleasant rush of domestic, social, and club. 
duties. A progressive, rather than “ad- 
vanced,” club women, she has done work in 
the literary departments of federated and 
unfederated clubs, in the several large cities 
her husband’s business has taken them to, 
that has won for her the reputation of pos- 
sessing an intellectuality above the average. 
The interrupted ambition, resumed as a 
diversion, has been stimulated by the favor 
with which her clever and original handling 
of an old theme in “His Child’s God- 
mother” has been received, and Mrs. Gooch 
is at work more earnestly and systematically 
than ever before. 

Alta Brunt Sembower, author of the story, 
“The Sheltering of Cecilia,” which Harper’s 
Magazine published in its May number, is 
a resident of Bloomington, Ind., the seat of 
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Indiana University. She is a graduate of the 
university, and a member of the Kappa 
Alpha Theta Sorority. Her first stories 
were written while she was in college, and 
were published in class periodicals, although 
she never attempted the “college story.” 
Her first success in “disposing of” manu- 
scripts was with Harper & Brothers, who ac- 
cepted her first manuscript, but her first pub- 
lished story appeared in Collier’s Weekly. 
In Collier’s short-story contest of 1905, two 
of Mrs. Sembower’s stories were accepted. 
Since that time she has had stories published 
in Harper’s Weekly, the Delineator, and 
Harper’s Magazine. She is now at work 
upon a novel, which she hopes to complete 
within a year. 


Lloyd Roberts, whose poem, “The Sad- 
dest Time o’ Year,” was printed in Apple- 
ton’s Magazine for May, is one of the 
younger members of that literary clan —the 
Robertses — which has six active members, 
not including Bliss Carman, the cousin, the 
others being Charles G. D. Roberts, W. Car- 
man Roberts (associate editor of the Lit- 
erary Digest ), Theodore Roberts (author 
of four novels published by L. C. Page & 
Co. ), Elizabeth Roberts MacDonald, and 
Douglas R. Roberts (son of Charles G. D. 
Roberts and brother of Lloyd, whose verse 
has appeared once or twice in Appleton’s ). 
Six years ago Mr. Roberts came from 
Canada to become the assistant editor of 
Outing, under Caspar Whitney. After three 
years he gave up this position and made a 
two-months’ trip to Europe. Returning to 
New York, he was married within a year, 
and he now lives at Port Ewen-on-Hudson, 
where, as he says, he divides his hours be- 
tween his pen and his hoe. He hopes to 
have a volume of verse and a first novel pub- 
lished in the fall. 


2 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS 





Hardy.—Thomas Hardy entered yester- 
day on his seventieth year. Had the king 
been well advised he would have given him 
a birthday gift of Meredith’s Order of Merit. 


I hear good accounts of Hardy’s health. 
Occasionally he comes to London for a 
short visit, but never with any flourish. 
Fanfares are left for our Hall Caines and 
their kind. The number of literary men who 
have even seen Hardy is small. I have 
heard of his attending the academy banquet, 
he once was guest at a club dinner, on the 
memorable occasion when the Omar 
Khayam Club entertained Meredith at 
Dorking Hardy spoke, and I can testify that 
once he received the Whitefriars Club at 
Dorchester. But as a rule the man is more 
than English in his habit of reserve. By the 
way, is it generally known that his first book 
was called “ The Poor Man and the Lady” ? 
Meredith read it in manuscript, recognized 
its power, recommended it for publication, 
but privately advised Hardy not to begin his 
career with a book which, because of its 
revolutionary theories, might alienate the 
public. Whereupon Hardy withdrew the 
manuscript and wrote “ Desperate Reme- 
dies.” He is still busy on his great world- 
drama, “The Dynasts.” He finished his 
career as a novelist with “Jude the Ob- 
scure ’’—the one book of his which he ex- 
pects to live !— London Letter ( June 7), in 
Chicago Evening Post. 


Meredith.— George Meredith’s kindness 
to young authors is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing letter written by the veteran novelist 
to a younger brother of the craft evidently 
troubled by the attitude of reviewers : — 


My practice with regard to reviews is to look for 
none and to read all that may. come in my way. It 
is like expecting a windy day in our climate when 
we go out of doors and face the air ; an author must 
master sensitiveness when he publishes. He knows 
what he intended, and should be able to estimate the 
degree of his attainments. Criticism will then brace 
him. We have not much of it, and there will be in- 
difference to wear through, and sometimes brutality 
to encounter. Tell yourself that such is our climate. 
I began sensitively, but soon got braced. Here and 
there a hostile review is instructive if only that it 
throws us back on the consciousness of our latent 
strength. 


Clement Shorter devotes a page of the 
Sphere to George Meredith’s literary career. 
He waited long for the appreciation of his 
readers, “making so little money by his 
books that he was content until some 
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eighteen years ago to act as Reader to a 
firm of publishers. Here he discovered 
many authors and gave abundant examples 
of generosity and insight. Miss Olive 
Schreiner’s ‘Story of an African Farm’ 
passed through his hands, and the late 
George Gissing and Thomas Hardy both re- 
called personal interviews with the literary 
adviser of handsome presence, upon whom 
they called.” 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 








George Meredith’s Defects. — The real 
trouble is, his style. In all matters that can 
be classed under the head of style, there is 
no doubt that Meredith’s errors are due to 
perversity, to the misuse of the very great- 
est ability. No one has ever questioned his 
ability to say anything he likes, in any way 
he likes. He is a highly cultivated writer, 
aware of the associative value of every word 
he uses. He is alive to the literal meaning 
‘of words tarnished and defaced by vulgar 
use. He has the genius of phrases, a natural 
distinction. The “Essay on Comedy” is 
written in a style that it would be hard to 
imagine bettered — straightforward, pointed, 
and close-wrought. There are innumerable 
passages in the novels that are not to be sur- 
passed in our language. 

It is clear, then, that if he does not write 
always in this excellent way, it is because he 
takes the license that great power is apt to 
take in English, and that, like Shakespeare, 
and Richardson, and Sterne, and Scott, and 
Carlyle, and Dickens, he writes to please 
himself. To this license are due his habit 
of irrelevant excursus, of indifference to the 
question of precedence as between cart and 
horse, of expatiation on the obvious and 
neglect of the necessary. Meredith’s dic- 
tion, though often peccant, is not the worst 
of his style. Its most irritating quality is 
the constant assumption that he is im- 
measurably. cleverer than anybody else. 
The human heart has no secrets from him. 
The Spirit of Comedy has made him her con- 
fidant. We are not left to judge his charac- 
ters by their acts because we are incom- 





petent todo so. They are explained to us at 
every step. The ,.tiresome mechanism of the 
Philosopher and the Pilgrim’s Scrip is based 
on this assumption. His much-abused ob- 
scurity, which is really not very serious and 
consists chiefly in failing to be off with the 
old metaphor before he is on with the new, 
is in fact less exasperating than his habit of 
over-explanation. If the elucidations were 
omitted, his books would not be nearly so 
obscure. And if he did not assert his own 
superhuman cleverness, we should all admit 
it on our knees. — Emily James Putnam, in 
Putnam’s Magazine for July. 


Studying the Dictionary.— “When I wish 
to be really well educated,” the A. B. lady 
declared, “I shall be cast away on a desert 
island with a standard Unabridged Diction- 
ary. And I shall stay there till I have read 
it ALL! Think how much I’ll learn — sci- 
ence and philosophy, and more French and 
German phrases than I have at my tongue’s 
end now. And geography—and my own 
language—I’ll have a bigger vocabulary 
than any author. And as for literature — 
do you realize how many quotations there 
are in a dictionary ? More than you could 
find in a whole system of anthologies. 

“They make fun of the idea of a walking 
dictionary. I tell you a woman who really 
was that wouldn't need to be signing equal- 
pay teachers’ petitions!”—New York 
Times. ° 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ For the convenience of readers THE WritTER will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 





Tue BoyrHoop or Joun Hay. With portraits. A. 
S: Chapman. Century (38 c.) for July. 

Mark Twain on Bacon-SHAKESPEARE. Editor’s 
Study, Harper’s Magazine (38 c.) for July. 

Georce MerepitH. With portrait. Emily James 
Putnam. Putnam’s Magazine ( 28 c.) for July. 
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Tue Fortiry1nGc PrincipLe 1n Swinsurne. Louise 
Collier Willcox. North American Review (38 c.) for 
July. ‘ 

Tue Fiction’ oF Epen Pui tports. Ww. D. 
Howells. North American Review (38 c. ) for July. 

Tae Lone Arm oF Corncipence. Brander 
Matthews. Forum (28 c.) for July. 

Georce Merepirs. Edward Clark Marsh. 
man for July. 

Two Personat Guiimpses OF MerepiTH. Chalmers 
Roberts. World’s Work for July. 

Art 1x Wixtp Birp Pxorocrarny. William L. 
Finley. Country Life in America for July. 

O.iver Wenpett Hoxmes. Illustrated. Edward 
Everett Hale. American Monthly Review of Reviews 
(28 ec.) for July. 

Dr. Hare’s Busy Career. George Perry Morris. 
American Monthly Review of Reviews ( 28 c.) for July. 

Dr. Epwarp Everett Hate. With portrait. 
American Monthly Review of Reviews ( 28 c.) for July. 

“Up Buxton Way.” Kate Douglas Wigcin reads 
“ Susanna and Sue” to the neighbors. Illustrated. 
Stuart Patterson. Woman’s Home Companion (18 c. ) 
for July. 

F. Marion 
Sorrento. Horace Thompson Carpenter. 
for July. 

Tue Comic JourNnats or Europe. 
Veer. Bohemian for July. 

Georce Merepirs. With portrait. 
Author (London ) (18 c.) for June. 

NewspaPers iN Cuina. Cimon T. Z. Tyau. 
national for July. 

Hicn STANDARD OF PREPARATION FOR JOURNALISM. 
National Printer Journalist ( 23 c.) for July. 

Kirk Munroe. With portrait. Alice May Doug- 
las. Zion’s Herald for June 9. 

Dr. Epwarp Everett Hate. 
Herald for June 16. 

Epwarp Everett Hate. 
Register (9 c.) for Jume 17. 

Georce Merepitx, Nove ist. 
(13 c.) for June 19. 

Epwarp Everett Hate. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. Outlook (8 c.) for June 19. 

Georce MerepitH. May Sinclair. 
for June 19. 

Coronet A. K. McCrure. With portrait. 
Weekly (13 c.) for June 19. 

Epwarp Everett Hare. With frontispiece por- 
trait. Harper’s Weekly (13 ¢.) for June 19. 

LonGFELLOw as A Citizen. With photograph of 
statue. Bliss Perry. Outlook (18 c.) for June 26. 

Loncrettow THE Poet. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Outlook (18 c.) for June 26. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The author of “The Inner Shrine” is 
Basil King, who for ten years was rector of 
Christ church in Cambridge, and who since 
1900 has been devoting himself to a profes- 
sional career of letters. 


Book- 


CrawForp ann His Home Lire at 
Munsey’s 


Lenore Van der 
May Sinclair. 


Inter- 


With portrait. Zion’s 
With portrait. Christian 


Harper's Weekly 


Outlook (8 c.) 


Harper's 





Henry Meade Bland, a teacher in the 
state normal school of San José, Calif., and 
Herbert Bashford have received from Joa- 
quin Miller an acre of land each, and expect 
to build cottages near the poet’s home at 
Fruitvale. Miller plans to establish a colony 
of poets and conduct a school of poetry. 


J. A. Hammerton’s new book, “ George 
Meredith in Anecdote and Criticism,” a 
companion volume to his “ Stevensoniana,” 
was begun six or seven years ago, and was 
originally intended as a souvenir of Mere- 
dith’s eightieth birthday. 

The London Nation announces that, 
owing to the earnest wishes of George 
Meredith, no official biography will be under- 
taken, though Edward Clodd will write a 
series of articles giving his recollections of 
the table-talk and characteristic sayings of 
his old friend. Meredith’s wishes were once 
expressed to Mr. Clodd in a letter : “In this 
matter of letters I treat my friends as I wish 
they should treat me, and reserve not one 
for the public man. Horribly will I haunt 
the man who writes a memoir of me.” 


Theodore Watts-Dunton, to whom Swin- 
burne left his entire estate, including copy- 
right in all published or unpublished writ- 
ings, will prepare the poet’s official biog- 
raphy. Swinburne left an estate valued 
at more than $100,000. The estates left by 
some other poets in recent years have been 
as follows: Lord Tennyson, $285,000 ; 
Robert Browning, $95,000 ; Matthew Arnold, 
$5,000 ; Frederick Locker Lampson, $152,- 
000 ; Coventry Patmore, $45,000; William 
Morris, $225,000. George Meredith’s estate 
amounted to $161,500. 


Edmund Gosse’s “Swinburne: Personal 
Recollections,” which appears in the Fort- 
nightly, is a striking account of the physical 
and mental characteristics of the poet, with 
whom Mr. Gosse was on terms of intimate 
friendship for more than a third of a century. 
Ernest Rhys contributes some notes on 
Meredith to the English Review, and is glad 
to find that Meredith, like Swinburne, is 
not buried in Westminster Abbey, since the 
Abbey, he says, “honors no great men in 
these days,” but is becoming “the resting 
place of mediocrity.” 
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“ Modern English, Its History and Use,” 
by George Philip Krapp, formerly adjunct 
professor of English in Columbia University, 
now head of the English department, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, has been published by 
the Scribners. 

Hon. John Bigelow, who was born in 
1817, has written three volumes of “ Retro- 
spections of an Active Life.” They will be 
published by the Baker & Taylor Company 
in October. 

A new book to be published soon in Eng- 
land under the title “Byron; the Last 
Phase,” will, it is expected, absolutely settle 
the Byron controversy that has been going 
on for some ninety years or more. The 
author is Richard Edgcumbe, who has long 
been well known as a Byron enthusiast. 

In a forthcoming work on “Sources of 
the Decameron,’ A. C. Lee undertakes a 
survey of the whole field of mediaeval story- 
telling, dealing especially with originals, 
analogues, and parallels of Boccaccio’s tales. 

The concordance to Wordsworth, the 
work of Professor Lane Cooper, of Cornell, 
is nearly ready for publication. Professor 
Cooper has had several assistants, and has 
labored under the auspices of the Concor- 
dance Society. 


The next Carlyle book is to be one by 
Professor Archibald, of Brown University. 
It will deal with Margaret Gordon Carlyle’s 
first love. It has been thought that this 
lady was the original of Blumine, but this 
is not a known fact. 

Professor Brander Matthews, who holds 
the chair of dramatic literature in Columbia, 
is preparing a book giving in brief compass 
fundamental facts needed by a student of 
dramatic literature. 


The late Francois Coppée left among his 
manuscripts a volume of memoirs which 
will probably be published in the fall. 
Another French autobiography announced 
for early publication is that of M. Camille 
Flammarion. 


A new book on Jane Austen is to be pub- 


lished next season. It is written by W. H. 
Helen, the author of “ Aspects of Balzac.” 





The New York World offers a prize of 
$500 for. the best scenario or 2,000-word story 
outlining a serious play of modern life in 
which the leading character is a woman, and 
also guarantees for the play resulting from 
such a scenario a professional production 
under the direction of Henry B. Harris at a 
first-class New York theatre and within one 
year from the close of the competition. In 
addition to the cash prize, the author of the 
best scenario will receive a royalty on the 
gross weekly box-office receipts of the play, 
to be paid under the following provisos : 
(1) The author of the best scenario will 
be allowed ninety days dating from the close 
of the contest in which to convert his or her 
scenario into an acting play. If, in the opin- 
ion of the judges of the contest, this 
play shall be of a proper standard of excel- 
lence, the entire royalty will be paid to its 
author weekly, according to the following 
scale : Four per cent. of the first $4,000 paid 
into the box-office, five per cent. of the next 
$3,000, and seven and one-half per cent. of 
all receipts over $7,000. (2) If, however, 
the judges decide that the author’s own play 
is not adequately worked out from his 
scenario, a competent professional play- 
wright will be engaged by the judges to put 
the scenario into proper acting form, and 
the royalty will be divided equally. between 
the playwright and the author of the win- 
ning scenario. Five prizes of $100 each will 
be awarded to the authors of the five next 
best scenarios. These five plots will be 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Harris, who 
will have the privilege of selecting one or 
all of them for production by direct arrange- 
ment with their authors under the same 
terms as govern the production of the 
scenario winning the $500 prize. The World 
does not, however, guarantee the production 


of these five additional prize-winning 


scenarios. Manuscripts must be typewritten, 
and must rot exceed 2,000 words in length. 
The competition will close at noon October 
14, 1909. All manuscripts must be addressed 
to Scenario Editor, The World, P. O. Box 
1354, New York, who will give further par- 
ticulars on application. 
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The American School Peace League offers 
two sets of three prizes of seventy-five, fifty, 
and twenty-five dollars for the three best 
essays on subjects connected with the peace 
movement. One set of prizes is open to 
seniors in the normal schools of the United 
States, the other to seniors in the prepara- 
tory schools. The contest will close March 
I, 1910. Further information will be given 
by Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marl- 
boro street, Boston. 


Sir Henry M. Stanley’s autobiography is 
announced for publication in September by 
Sampson, Low, Marston, & Co. 


The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, which is to be incorporated in New 
York, will publish a magazine called the 
Journal of Home Economics. 


The Progress Magazine, published in Co- 
lumbus, O., has taken over and consolidated 
with it the Ohio Magazine. 


The name of the American Historical 
Magazine is changed to Americana with the 
July issue. Mrs. Florence Hull Winterburn 
is the new editor. 


The receivers of the bankrupt Outing Pub- 
lishing Company have sold the Outing 
Magazine to Thomas H. Blodgett, the Chi- 
cago advertising agent of the magazine, for 
$30,000. This magazine was considered to be 
the chief asset of the Outing Publishing 
Company. It was appraised by the receivers 
at $50,000. Mr. Blodgett will continue the 
publication of the magazine. 


Forrest Crissey has become editorial di- 
rector of the Currier Publishing Company, 
of Chicago, which issues the Woman’s 
World. In carrying out his editorial poli- 
cies he will have the assistance of Byron 
Williams, now editor of the publication, 
which claims more than 2,000,000 circulation. 


With the June issue the Progress Maga- 
zine, published from the Rand-McNally 
building in. Chicago, entered the general 
popular magazine field, and hereafter “ will 
contain much matter of vital interest for 
both the man and woman who are really 
anxious to take advantage of their natural 
talents, abilities, and opportunities.” 


Miss. Lilian Dynevor Rice will be the 
editor of the Housewife, beginning with the 
September issue. Miss Rice was the editor 
of the Designer for ten years, and later suc- 
ceeded Charles Dwyer as editor of the De- 
lineator. 


Judge Ray, of the United States court, has 
given the Outing Publishing Company re- 
ceivers permission to s¢ll the Bohemian 
Magazine to Theodore Dresser, of New 
York, for $1,000 after the August number 
has been published. 


Uncle Sam’s Magazine (New York) 
wants “stories of the plains, of the hills, of 
the woods, of the sea; stories that breathe 
true masculinity and true femininity ; stories 
of man’s courage and woman’s tenderness ; 
of sublime sacrifice and primal passions.” 
It is also in the market for humor, verses, 
and short poems. 


The home of Joel Chandler Harris, fifteen 
minutes’ ride from the heart of Atlanta, to 
which he gave the name “The Sign of the 
Wren’s Nest,” and the four or five acres 
connected with it, which he called “Snap 
Bean Farm,” are to be made a public park 
and playground, as a memorial to the au- 
thor of “Uncle Remus.” For this purpose 
$30,000 will be required, and contributions 
are solicited by the Uncle Remus Memorial 
Association of Atlanta. 

Colonel Alexander K. McClure died at 
Wallingford, Penn., June 6, aged eighty-one. 

Miss Adeline Knapp died in San Fran- 
cisco June 7, aged forty-nine. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., died 
in Roxbury, Mass., June 10, aged eighty- 
seven. 

Jacob M. Gordin, “the Jewish Shaks- 
pere,” died in Brooklyn June 11, aged forty- 
six. 

Mrs. Frances Boyd Calhoun died at Cov- 
ington, Tenn., June 12, aged forty-two. 

Louis Prang died at Los Angeles, Calif., 
June 15, aged eighty-five. 

Dana Estes died in Brookline, Mass., June 
16, aged sixty-nine. 

Sarah Orne Jewett died at South Berwick, 
Me., June 24, aged fifty-nine. 





